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Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 


This Magazine gives the Negro’s 
View Regarding his own Problems 
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A GOOD BOOK FOR TEACH: 
ERS. 


Ee So fo fe shoatente 


RRRRARELARERELERAEP PEEP EEEP EEE PREREEY. 


One of the Most Helpful Bcoks 
Ever Written. 
Sixty-five vears in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Eda 


ward Hicks Magill 


This is a record of the an 
thor’s early life: of his determin 
ed struggle for a thorough edi 


cation. at Williston Seminary 
Yale College, and Brown Un'- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fligh School. ‘he 
Boston Latin School. and +s 
pecially at Swarthmore College 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introdc- 
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ing wiser and more. efficient 
plans, the radical changes in 
our educational system drinz 





the last half century are tn‘er- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work. it was trie 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lect ire 
perfunctory.” The human s!.te 
of the teacher was always s"Ie- 
cessful. Many _ distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill. and some striking 
incidents about them are recor«d- 
ed by him. 
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DETROIT 
INFORMER 


Francis H. Warren, Publisher 








Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
IIuman Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
timatie and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 


LIBERIA 


Subscription Rates, 1 Yr. $1.50 
6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 





ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete His- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an Introduction by Judze 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 752 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written bv 
an ex-slave. 


“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev. 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce. 
Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
tage prepaid in any part of the 
United States. Charles Alex- 
ander, 714 Shawmut Avenue. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE SOULS 
OF BLACK FOLK 


“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show :the 
strange meaning of being black herein 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.”’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 

















In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it diffloult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 

“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 


year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.85. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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POOOOe 


We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 


There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 


CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 





FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY.............. $25.00 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 15.00 
THIRD Prize fer BEST POEM... .....sccccccccccccess 7.00 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM.......... coe 3,00 

Making a grand total of......... ceeceve eocccees $50.00 





Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POPMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 

ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Course of Sir Lessons | 








In Fundamental thinking, commencing with ‘*The Origin of 
Thought,” and ending with ‘‘The Limitation of Thought,” ‘*How 
to know Truth” and ‘*The Power of Generalization,” will cause 
every real Educator and Psychologist in the world to sit up and take 
notice. The Fake Psychologists will not dare go through this course 
or mention it to others, because it will put them out of business. 


EVERY ONE NEEDS IT—THERE ARE NO EXCEPTIONS 


totetet et. 





THE COURSE IS WORTH $1,000. IT COSTS $6.00 


To-Morrow School of Clear Thinking 


2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





REFERENCE :—Any Professor of Mental Science in the World. 
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Dear Madame and Sir 


Metals. Copper and Brass, associated as 
they are, conducts an influence over the 
scalp and hair. A phenomena through 
its working ability, bringing the crimpy 
hair straight and silky in appearance, 
causing a rapid growth, a permanent cure 
for dandruff, stopping the hair from fall- 
ing immediately, making natural straight 
hair light in weight, and airy in appear- 
ance. The best hair dryer. No other 
metals so suitable for the hair. Other 
metals not suitable when heated. Brasg 
and Copper are friendly to horn. The 
EUREKA COMB Guaranteed. Why not 

It an assured fact that there is now /|order today? Directions go with every 
SP. @ market, a COMB, Scientifically | Comb. 

ie of Hardened and Highly Polished Price complete $1.50. 























EUREKA COMB CO. 


223; E. Sth Street, - - = Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S 


LATEST BOOK 
‘THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS” 


A book of surprising facts, a revelation 
to many. 

Relates heroic struggles and remarkable 
achievements amid adverse conditions. 

Lays bare the vital core in the solution 
of the race problem. 

Handsomely illustrated, cloth $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Agents Send 25c for Outfit and Make $5 
Per Day. xclusive territory. Be sure 
you get first choice. A bonanza here. Big 
commission, freight paid, 30 days credit. 
Send at once for outfit and our agents 
proposition. 


HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO. 


122 W. JacKson Blvwd., Chicago 
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Post Card with a Mission 








Handsome post-cards containing quotations from ‘*The Souls of 
Black Folk,” by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, have been placed on the 
market. The fund created from their sale is to be used in fighting 
the iniquitous ‘‘ Jim Crow” Car Laws. It is important, therefore, 
that these cards have wide circulation among both races. The 
quotations are literary gems, thoughtful, pertinent and sane 
utterances upon the greatest problem of the Twentieth Century. 


HOW MANY WILL YOU sai 


We allow liberal comission to all agents. 





Address at once 
MRS. CARRIE W. CLIFFORD 
1224 U Street, N. W. Weaehington, D.C. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 3 


% 
COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, N. C. & 
: 0: 








Sr1x Strone DEPARTMENTS IN 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 


month. Fall Catalogue for £5 


Address, iy 
x 


Pres. % 
% 


N.C. 
“4 
4 sensrienenenencnensetsts 


further information. 


Dudley, Greensboro, 
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j- BOGOSIAN 





Ice Cream and iitaiiitee| 


We take Orders for Weddings 
and Parties. 

Our Ice Cream is the best in quality. 
ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, | 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
We sell it by pint, quart or gallon, 
Corner Shawmut Avenue and Sawyer St 
Telephone Roxbury 21107. 





Charles Alexande: Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


STUDIO OF PORTRAITURE, 


W. Wierneton, Director, 
Photos enlarged in Crayon, Pastel, 
oil] and water color. Designs for 
both covers, Posters and Calenders. 
Illustrations of all kinds. 
Write 924 N.42 Street, Omaha, Neb. 











CAL TRAINING. % 

g 

Graduates earning from $30 % 
to $150 per month. Board, - 
+ 

Lodging and Tuition $7 per % 


and older 
oung ee e People toocan 
| secure FREE, 
roung and waluabic Premiums, 
| such as Phonographs, Watches, Stere= 
oscopes, Sewing Machines, Printing 
Presses, Call Bell Guttits, Learner's 

Telegraph Enstruments, Etc., Ete. 
| By securing new members for the Ameri¢an Book 
Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, an association which 
saves to its members a substantial ercentage on 
books, newspapers, magi azines, music, maps, etc., 
by obtaining put lishers’ disc ounts, through buy ring 
for a large number of members. It is no trouble 
to get members. They join for the asking—all 
your friends, relatives and acquaintances should 
gladly join—for whoever buys books, magazines, 
music, and the like, saves money by becoming a 
member. The membership cost ino — ten cents a 
year, and each member receives a hand some certif- 
icate showing his or her right to the beuefits of the 
= T O NTS. NO DE 





our choice of handsome and 
pr ust write us a letter like this: 
“The American Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 1713 
— Bidg., New York. Gentleme n:—Please send 
a@ book of tw: twenty-five membership certficates 

| w ‘hich I will sell for you at ten cents for each certif- 
icate and remit you the proceeds. Also please send 
me premium sheet to the end that I may select the 
premiums I desire.” Just write = a letter like this 
and sign we 5 full name and town or st-office 
address. ill send the certificates and premium 
list by return mail, postpaid, and also free instruc- 
tions and advices Por our best success. Do not 
delay and let some one else get ahead of you. Write 
to-day andstart right in. Address The Amerie 
can Book Buyers? Alliance, — 
1713 Tribune Bldg., New York, N. ¥- 








by becoming a member of the Am- 
erican Book Buyers’ Alliance, Ltd. 
Fora iarge which saves money for its 
| members by buying r alarge number of people and get- 
| ting the pu slishers -ounts, which are divided among 
| its membership. The waal dollar book, for instance costs 
| our members sixty or seventy cents. The paper or maga- 
| gine which sells for one dollar a year we can usually sup- 
| ply for seventy-five to eighty-five cents. The usual forty 
| cent piece of sheet music we can supply for from eighteen 
} to twenty-five cents. We buy for ovr members any book, 
magazine, periodical, map or piece of sheet music 
published, at the best possible discounts. Often one mem- 
r saves more than $5 a year in discounts. The annual 
a feeis only one dime. Can you afford not to 
join? 
Save Money. Send tence mtsand your nameand 
| eens eaeety written and yuu wil e, by return 
mail, Yertifi f 


| SAVE MONEY 


The Alliance is an o 









| andseme i % ‘and be @De 
titled to all tie or e Alliance. 
Address TH+, A> tow ALLE 
ANCE, Ltd., 27.57 ork, N.¥. 





J.«H. BARKLEY 


.-REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE., 








Houses and Apartments for Sale and To Let 
Rents Collected. Furniture and Piano Moving 





EXPRESSING AND GENERAL JOBBING 





Coal and Wood at Wharf Prics 








764a Shawmut Ave., ‘Tel. 1962-4 Rox. 
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We want active | 

Help Wntaed Women, Men, 
Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
ticles, and we can show how you can 
make a steady income of from $2 to 
$5 per day in spare time. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 


ity. No capital required. No risk. | a 
Pleasant employment. Easy. Suc-| tralg ten 
cess sure. Write quick for our terms 

Your Hai 


and full particulars. Address Tay- 
lor Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
Dear Srrs:—I have used only one bottle of 
pomade and now | would not be without itfor rie 


Ky. 
makes my hair soft and straight and easy to comb 
and also starts a new growt 
Mrs. . WALKER. Sta. 1—Harriman, Tenn 


F ord’s Hair 


Pomade 


Formerly known as Ozonized Ox Marrow. 

Fifty years of success has proved its merit. 

Its use makes the hair straight, glossy, soft 
and pliable, so you can comb it and arrange it in 
any style you wish consistent with its length. 

Removes and prevents dandruff, invigorates 
| the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or 

ae oe - = at on it new life and vigor. 

" ? . ‘ solutely harmless—-used with splendid re- 
Fine Family Wines and Liquors sults even on the youngest children. 

| mM - -- | perfumed, its use is a pleasure, as 

| ies of refinement ever ywhere declare. 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. Ford’s Hair Pomade has imitators. Don’t 
buy anything else alleged to be “just as good.” 


If he be lts, _ 
739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass If you want the best results, buy the best Poms 


Telephone 21003 Roxbury | Chak Fork Rack 


m every package. 
It your druggist, will not supply you with ag 
J us, xpress or postal money order, 
Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, cents for regular size or 25 cents for small size 
ae ss ~ ur Graguseys name ond eee 
orwa ottle prepaid to any point in 
745 Shawmut Avenue 8. A. by return mail on receipt of pri ize Address: 


— -| The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co., 


153 East Kenzie St. Chicago, Ill. 


TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB | oy aiken nA DE Me mete onl Oh 
TE Ae 











Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 
DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS 

















For Man or Woman 

Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ano 

fully nickle plated. Retains heat mucb | 
longer than casi iron. Ii is indeed the 
Dandiest and simplest straightener ever 

Introduced to the people 

Bend postpaid on receipt of 506. | 


| in SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of | 
very desoription. Most complete line of Hair | 
joods In this nang | for colored people. Send 

stamp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich 


§yheniwriting please mention Alexander's 








INDIAN HAIR TONIC! 


Itis highly recommended for 
the Preservation of the Hair. 
Destroys Dandruff and Tetter 
and preventsi tf alling out. 
ae 50c , or $3.50 per doz! 
As an advertisement se 
$2.25 for 12 Bottiee. 
Name your express 0 
J.S. WEBB, +421 W. “16th 
St.; LITTLE ROCK, ARK! 
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John Brown on his way from the jail to the scaffold with arms pinioned behind him, 
stoops and kisses a Negro baby. 
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Devoted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutions in 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 
Race in the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 1905, at the Post Office at Boston 


Massachusetts, under act of 


Congress of March 3, 1879 
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Editorial Department 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND 


HIS WORKS. 


The story of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s life and work reads like a ro- 
mance of the most extravagant order. 
Born a slave in 1857, or 1858, in a 
windowless, one-room log cabin; his 
bed made of a few rags, on a dirt 
floor; nurtured at the breast of pov- 
erty and ignorance; running about the 
plantation clad in a single garment; 
unacquainted with the day of his 
birth; no ray of hope shooting 
through the gloom of his awful thral- 
dom, he has risen, as by some strange 
and marvelous feat of magic, to such 
distinction as to receive the affection 
and homage of the entire civilized 
world; and on account of his extraor- 
dinary career, the pages of our na- 
tional history are made luminous. 

In him the possibility of a single 
life is exhibited; and the magnitude of 
his beneficent influence—exalting the 
ideals of a nation, making broader its 
views, and lifting up, not alone his 
own race, but the races of men gener- 
ally, can hardly be estimated. 


The impress of his remarkable per- 
sonality is felt throughout the world. 
Men of great power and wealth honor 
him. A president of the United States 
“To speak of Tuske- 
gee without paying special tribute to 
‘eanond T. Washington’s genius and 

perseverance, would be impossible.” 
| The span between the slave cabin 
j}and the mansion—the distance from 
|ignorance to education—from super- 
| stition to reason, from. slavery’ to 
freedom, from poverty to _ wealth, 
from contempt to respect, from weak- 


declares that: 





ness to power, is so great and is beset 
with so many obstacles that few minds 
can fully comprehend it. 

He who seeks for the gems of truth 
in the sand of ignorance, he who has 
the courage to follow a lofty ideal, to 
stick to a principle, he who can see 
the strength and beauty as well as 
the plainness and weakness in his 
own race, and is frank enough to 
make it known, he who follows the 
light of his own brain, the impulse of 
his own heart, a heart full of compas- 
sion, of tenderness, of devotion, of 
honor, of charity, of love, a heart large 
enough and generous enough to for- 
give the cruel and merciless, broad 
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| 
enough to see good even in adversity,|sound wholesome truth, and training 


he who seeks strenuously to elevate| his hands to perform some useful ser- 
and dignify common labor, to make a | vice. He believes that however rich 
thrifty citizen out of a shiftless man, the soil, however luxuriant the grass, 
to so train the head, heart and hand|however fine the climate, however 
as to make them capable of true inde-| plentiful the iron, the coal and the man- 
pendence. Such a man deserves our|ifold resources of nature, wealth can 
reverence; our hearts should bud and /only be produced by the application of 
blossom into thankfulness for his life | intelligent labor. A man would per- 
and work, and such a man is Booker ish in the sight of plenty if he did not 
T. Washington. He is plain, outspok- | put himself to some trouble to appro- 
en, candid. He is thoroughly practical | priate the things around him. And so, 
and impressive in speech. What he/|it is very important that if man must 
has to say is not polished to such a|labor that his labor be guided by the 
brilliancy that men cannot readily | highest systematic intelligence. The 
grasp the meaning. There is no so-|mental power of any laborer is of 
phistry, no equivocal terms, no am- | peculiar influence and value. An in- 
biguous expressions employed in his | crease of intelligence results usually 
public utterances. He has never been|in an increase in the power to pro 
guilty of tergiversation. Every line | duce. Mr. Washington understands 
principles thoroughly. He be- 
that the clearness of mind, 
quickness of apprehension, strength 
| of memory, and the power of consecu- 


of what he writes may be easily de-} these 
ciphered by any man of average in-|lieves 
enough to 
and his 


He be- 


telligence. He is honest 
state just 


statements are most emphatic. 


what he believes; 
| tive thought, which come from men- 
lieves in industrial education for the| tal training and intellectual discipline, 
masses of the Negro race. He be-| make the difference between a desir- 
lieves that honest, efficient toil is cal- | able and an undesirable laborer; and 
culated to win for the race both re-|are the most important elements of 
spect and power. He believes that the | strength in those men who have 
more intelligent the worker the more | made a name for themselves in this 
systematic the order of his duties, and | generation of stress and great diffi- 
the more thorough his service. He be- culties; who have devoted their time 
lieves that the hand that is guided by| to efforts in any particular field of la- 


an enlightened brain has a deftness | bor, and that these qualities enable 











of touch that is unknown to the ignor- 
ant workman. 


He has studied very carefully the 
needs of the Negro race and he ap- 
preciates its real condition. He be- 
lieves that there is hope for a race 
of men who understand the secrets of 
the mechanic arts. He believes that 
the best preparation a young man can 
possibly make to enter into the field 
of a stern, active life is by cultivating 
his brain, enriching his heart with 


the desirable laborer to soon pass the 
undesirable one into more remunera- 
tive work. 

Mr. Washington early learned that 
intellect is the real wealth of the 
world, that ignorance is a great mis- 
fortune to any race. His first import- 
ant day dream was inspired by observ- 
ing an educated Negro reading 
a newspaper to some older Negroes on 
the plantation where he was born. He 


then made up his mind to learn the 
secret, which was to him a marvel, 
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to say the least. When he was about 
12 years of age he heard about Hamp- 
ton, General Armstrong’s school in 
Virginia. He was informed that a Ne- 
gro boy might work his. way through 
this school. He made up his mind to 
find Hampton, though he had no defi- 
nite idea at the time just where the 
school was located. Again he had only 
money enough to pay his fare part of 
the way. On the way to Hampton he 
had a most trying experience. He 
slept in barns in the country and un- 
der a board sidewalk in Richmond. 
When he had reached Hampton his 
clothes were in a pretty, bad condi- 
tion, and the school authorities were 
reluctant at first to accept him as a 
student. His examination consisted in 
Sweeping a room that needed clean- 
ing; he did this so well that one of 
the teachers expressed perfect satis- 
faction, and immediately enrolled his 
name. 


He has equipped himself to handle 
questions by wide reading and care- 
ful consideration, storing his mind 
with wisdom and cultivating a tena- 
cious memory. His readiness and keen- 
ness of wit, his sharp and perfect an- 
alyzation of the motives of men; his 
remarkable swiftness and energy; all 
help to make him the great man that 
he is. In very critical situations he 
has exhibited a clear-headedness, a 
practical judgment, that has won for 
him the respect of his enemies. He 
has labored continuously from child- 
hood—so_ strenuously, energetically, 
hopefully, and with such rich reward 
that no one can help but respect him. 
His life proves that if a man works 
hard and keeps everlastingly at it, he 
will find himself standing before a 
bank some day, with a license to draw 
something more than his breath. 

By strictly following this code of 





ten sound principles, Mr. Washing- 
ton, with intense force, penetrated in 
a few years the very hearts of the 
good people of this country and has 
advanced rapidly from insignificant 
beginnings to notable and tremendous 
achievements: 

1. Building up a solid character— 
a pure heart, a pure mind, leading to 
purity of conduct. 

2. Cultivate the habit of industry, 
supplemented by frugality in the ex- 
penditure of money. 

3. Cultivating the habit of spend- 
ing less than is earned and acquiring 
little by little, if need be, a substan- 
tial bank account. 

4. Be punctual in keeping an obliga- 
kind, whether an unim- 
portant engagement or a promise to 
pay a debt. 

5. Avoid the doctrine of hate or re- 
prisal, preaching the beauty of love 
and hope, rather than serving as the 
disciple of despair or the prophet of 
disaster. 

6. Stand as sturdily as the oak when 

the storms of slander, misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse rise against you, in 
the knowledge that the right will be 
more than sustained when the clash 
and clamor have spent their evanes- 
cent force. 
7. Understand the lofty sentiment 
that resides in choosing “the better 
part,” and be too grand to permit an 
enemy to drag you down by making 
you as mean as he is. 

8. Be modest, yet courageous, and 
be properly appreciative of your in- 
dividual value. 

9. In speaking, talk to the point, 
directly and vigorously; in acting, 
proceed quickly, earnestly and thor 
oughly. 

10. Attend to the business you set 
out to make a success, and let every 
other person’s affair alone. 


tion of any 
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This last rule is the very pivot upon 
which life revolves, and the se- 
cret of his success. 

Mr. Washington believes that Negro 


his 


boys and girls should early learn the 
value of money and they should early 
cultivate business habits. The New 
England boy will serve as a good ex- 
ample of what the Negro youth should 
be. The New England small boy gen- 
erally shows business capabilities at 
a tender age, if he is ever going to 
have them. 

The Negro has played an important 
part in the development of the south; 
his brawny arms felled the forest; his 
strong hands prepared the way for civ- 
ilization. He the 
(though perhaps unwilling) and invin- 
he has sub- 


has been pioneer, 


cible in his ignorance, 


dued the earth to tillage and has de- 
veloped the grandest and most exten- 





sive system of agriculture the world 
has ever known. The Negro is not, as 
some people generally suppose, indo- 
lent and untrustworthy. In cutting 
timber, splitting rails, breaking young 
horses and mules, gathering sugar- 
cane, picking. cotton, harvesting rice, 
making brick, building houses, caring 


for cattle, any kind of hard work, he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


has no superiors. In constancy the 
Southern Negro is not inferior to the 
white He take offence 
so easily as the white man. He is not 
so revengeful, nor so hard to satisfy. 
He is cheerful of disposition, and will 
of hardship provided 
some is doing 
with him. He is emotional and impul- 
He will laugh and weep under 
circumstances that would not affect 
other men. He is always grateful for 
favors. While he is not thrifty—while 
he takes no thought of the morrow— 





man. does not 





bear any sort 


one else the same 


sive. 


singing: 
“Come day, go day, 
God send Sunday,” 





still he will work. He will dress in 
rags six days in the week and 
wear expensive garments on the sev- 
hard in the 
scorching heat of the summer’s sun 


enth. He will labor 
without any apparent discomfort dur- 
ing the week and indulge the luxuries 
of an umbrella and kid gloves on a 
holiday. He will walk miles at night, 
a hard to visit a 
friend and spend a week’s’ earnings 


after day’s work, 
to take a carriage drive on Sunday. 
But 
not a bad man. 

It effort to 
show the southern Negro the folly of 


in all these characteristics he is 


is Mr. Washington’s 


these things. Education will change 
He is a firm believer in fairness 
the affecting the 
His position the lynching 
question has always been honest. He 
stands up for the good people of the 
South, 
demnation of the 


him. 


as regards laws 


races. on 


is unsparing in his con- 
bad. He 
over and over again that 


and 

repeats 
the future 
of the race depends on the question 
as to whether or not the Negro will 
make himself of such indispensable 
value that his community will appre- 
ciate the need of him. “No man who 
continues to add something to the ma- 
and moral well-be- 


ing of the place in which he lives is 


terial, intellectual 


long ieft without proper reward.” He 
that makers must be 
fair; that no state should make a law 


says our law 
that permits an ignorant and poverty- 
stricken white man to vote, and pre- 
vent a black man on the same condi- 
tion from voting. 

There can be no question but that ig- 
norance, in its manifold forms and de- 
basing effects, the chief 
bar to preferment for the Negro in the 
South. The problem before us is the 
right of education of the black man. 
The white man should not scare at 
the word “elevation.” No one thinks of 


constitutes 
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putting the Negro above the white | the colored race has mostly abstain- 
man. Eminence is not governed by)}ed from this particular kind of fruit, 
complexion. The being satisfied to follow the tradi- 
simply because he is black; the white | tional banner, unfurled by the Repub- 
man cannot stay on top simply be-| lican party. 

cause he is white. A man rises, not} In the South “Jim has had 
by the color of his skin, but by intel-| especially good reason to support the 
ligence, industry, integrity and moral | Grand Old Party as much as he was 
worth. The foremost man in these ex- | able to, as a protest against the ultra- 
in the| demagogue tactics of the 
Tillmans, Hoke Smiths, 


Negro cannot rise 


Crow” 


eellencies and virtues, must, radical, 


Vardamans, 





long run, be also the highest man. And | 
it ought to be so. Ignorance, indo- | 
lence, immorality have no right to} 
rise. Let the white man rise as high | 
as he can, providing always that he 
does not rise by wrong done to an- | 
other. In such rising there is no real | 
elevation. Let the Negro rise as high | 
as he can, without injustice to anoth- | 
er. No honest man with brains in his | 
head, doubts for one moment that he} 
has the ability. Deeds, not words, | 
must prove the verdict as to the Ne- | 
gro’s capability. It is the ambition of 
the presiding genius at Tuskegee that} 
the Negro shall prove himself the | 
peer of any other man and to that end | 
he is cultivating the minds and hearts | 
training hands to| 
and building up that 
sort of character that wins respect 
and affection among right thinking | 
people everywhere on the face of the} 


of our youth; the 


useful service 


| 
| 
| 
| 


earth. 





|make it “worth while” 


ete. In the North no such personal 
reason existed. The vote was in fa- 
vor of the Republicans almost by 


force of habit, and little was done to 
for the Negro. 
The party came to consider itself as 
the guardian of the race, and thus 
felt justified in exacting an allegiance 
for which it gave nothing in return. 
It had freed the Negro. It had put 
through the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the con- 
Those acts it considered 
now 


stitution. 
investments, from which they 
reaped the revenue—viz., the Negro 
vote. 
However, as 
ther of these amendments at the pres- 
correctly inter- 


that be; nei- 


a matter of fact, nei- 


is being 


time, 
by 


ent 


preted the powers 


|ther of these amendments works out’ 


the intentions of its framers. And 
the result is the agitation set on foot 


by the political leaders of the race. 





THE NEGRO VOTE. It is not all gold that glitters. As 

a Western humorist says: “All is 

There is a tendency among the po-|not lit that litters.” The lustre 
litical leaders of the Negro race,| which attaches to a leader makes 
him the conspicuous person to ap 


these days, to advocate the mepere, 
of the voters into a free lance body,| proach when support has to be solic- 


whose support of candidates shall/ited. When favors are given in re- 
only then be gained, when these can-/turn, who gets them? Again the 


didates are willing to give a part of| leader, who has marshalled his fore- 


the spoils to the Negro for his ser-|es to aid the cause wherefrom he 


vices. In other words, an appetite|is to derive his benefit. Of course, 
is being doctored up for the luscious| the leader likes to be courted. It 


campaign-plum. Thus far, it is true,| adds zest to his work, it makes him 
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feel important, it makes his pocket-|can candidate for the presidency may 
book bulge There is selfish-| cause a decided disappointment. The 
ness in the object of many leaders,| Negro race has always loyally stood 


that advocate this political free lance 


system, ‘and therefore it should be 
mistrusted. 
Let us not be misunderstood. A 


race is justified to oppose the party 
that does not do certain things in re- 
turn by which the race is benefited. 
Throughout the world we may see 
instances that corroborate 
the correctness of this standpoint. 
The Pacific coast vote was courted 
with “planks” on Oriental 
tion. The New York Hebrews, nu- 
merous enough to turn their state, 
are In the 
English parilament the Irish voters 
have through measures for 
the benefit of their country as a re- 
ward for their allegiance. And so 
the Negro should be alert to recog- 
nize his chances for civic betterment 
through political effort. 

But in merely blindly following the 
leaders, it should be realized, nothing | 
can be In different parts of 
the country different situations pre- 


numerous 


immigra- 


solicitously considered. 


forced 


won. 





vail. A promiscuous following of the 
man that offers most would only} 


| 


mean the splitting up of the Negro | 
number of small bodies, | 
each practically 
strength, and all of them estranged 
forever from the party machines; and 
whatever gain each little body of Ne- 
groes may derive from its little part 
in the little issue will be insignificant 
compared to the great benefit for the 
entire race, which one solid Negro 
vote may compel and shall compel 
without doubt sooner or later. 


vote into a 


of them without 





\ 


WM. H. TAFT, NOMINEE. 


In many quarters the nomination 
of 





Mr. William H. Taft for republi- 


has 
many instances that their 
loyalty did not meet with the reward 
which more doubtful supporters nev- 
failed to receive. 


by the Republican party, 


in 


yet 
found 


er 

The president’s policies have alien- 
ated from him colored voters. 
His emphatic endorsement of Secre- 
Taft as printed 
upon this candidate the stamp of con- 
tinuity of the Roosevelt policies. Mr. 
Taft virtually abandons 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, and 
the possibility exists that a feature of 
this amendment authorizing a reduc- 
tion of the representation of the 
South in Congress and in the Elect- 
oral college, shall be enforced. That 


many 


tary nominee has 


the 


would mean entire abandonment of 
the fifteenth amendment which we 
quote here: 


The right of citizens of the United 
States. to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of color, race 
or previous condition of servitude, 
etc. 

With this many negroes 
are heeding the vituperations of agi- 
tators, who in their fury to denounce 
the mistakes of a few men, hesitate 
not to denounce the entire party and 
the principles for which it stands. 
Neither have they scrupled to urge as 
a desperate and fanatical method of 
revenge, to entirely abandon the Re- 
publican ranks and vote for any one, 
in order to oppose Taft. It needs 
no comment for an intelligent person 
to see the childishness of such an 
act. The question how to vote has 
now become very difficult. But we 
should hot allow ourselves to be 
guided by an animal instinct of re- 
taliation, goaded by unscrupulous 
and selfish agitators. Let us look 


in view 
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into our own hearts, and ponder the 
and 
not accept as gospel the utterings of 
fevered minds. 

We may be disappointed—but we 
must keep cool, we must be just, we 
must place our vote where loyalty 
and common-sense decree. 

The party machine has placed Mr. 
William H. Taft’s name on the tick- 
et. Mr. Taft’s character is for all 
the people to know who view his ¢ca- 
reer, and who stop to read what has 
been written of him. We append to 
this article, in condensed form, 
view-point of the candidate. 

Mr. Taft enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion to be eminently qualified for the 
two highest positions in the Repub- 
lic, to wit: the Presidency and the 
Chief Justice-ship of the Supreme 
Court. As a lawyer and judge he has 
proven his ability beyond a doubt. 
Four universities have conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor 
Laws,—those of Yale, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Miami. 


question with our own brains, 


one 


up- 
of 


In 1880, at the age of twenty-thrée 
he was admitted to the bar, becom- 
ing assistant prosecuting attorney in 
1881. Six years later he was ap- 
pointed to the superior court bench. 
In 1890 he became solicitor-general 
of the United States, returned to a 
Judge-ship of the United States cir- 
cuit court in 1892. In 1900 he went 
to the Philippines, filling later the 
position of civil governor of the is- 
lands. 

As a federal judge Mr. Taft has 
greatly distinguished himself and it 
is generally agreed that he stands 
unique for the simplicity and clear- 
ness of his decisions and of the il- 
lustration of the principles of patent 
law by specific instances. He has 
been sharply criticized by the labor 
party yet his decisions have been 





fair, and he is justly entitled to the 
high praise which he received in oth- 
er circles. The criticism of the la- 
bor parties sprouts chiefly from their 
defeat and their fea of his criticism. 
In the instance of sympathetic strikes 
he has held, that thought strikes or 
boycot for higher wages and other 
beneficial and legitimate purposes be 
just, no should be called 
against an innocent third person be- 
of dealings with a concern 
the union has griev- 


strikes 


cause 
against which 
ances. 

His attitude concerning labor was 
revealed in his brilliant address at 
Cooper Institute, concerning the bas- 
value to the laborer of the accumu- 
lation of capital by the community. 
This accumulation of capital occurs 
is on which property rests and the 
for instance when labor-saving ma- 
chinery is installed. Of course, at 
first skilled workmen are turned out 
of employment because of the labor- 
saving device. A strike may then 
be called, but the law does not per- 
mit strikes against labor-saving ma- 
chinery. And justice bye and bye is 
vindicated, for the wealth originated 


by the labor-saving and increase of 
output of the machines, immediately 
must employ labor for further pro- 
duction. 


In all his work Mr. Taft has main- 
tained the attitude, in which he pro- 
nounced his findings as a judge. He 
has not wavered from his course up 
holding the law, the rights of proper- 
ty, and of persons. His courage is 
one of the best things in his make- 
up. He has met opposition face to 
face at any time in his career, with- 
out fear of consequences. The peo- 
ple should find no difficulty in under- 
standing his position. His qualifica- 
tions to fill the presidential chair are 
beyond a doubt. 
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MR. TAFT’S VIEW OF THE PRES-/the public eye, in America as well 
IDENCY. |}as abroad. The public has learned 
to expect from him a strenuous ad- 
The current issue of Collier’s geo. | SoHE eee, a love for the —e 
sents an article written by Mr. wil. | de*t like that of the present incum- 


liam H. Taft in which he briefly out- 
lines his ideas of presidential duties. 


His words express the veritable, 
though abstract, ideal of a democ- 
racy: “They (the people) can center 


on the Preseident as their instrument 
the of their 
Vhere the power of government, of 
the 


expression wishes.” 


legislature, is 
multitude 
their concerted 


individuals, 
action, 


through 
exists 


of 
there 


prerogative of aj} 


beri. Forewarned by the Presi- 
|dent’s mistakes, shall he be able to 
| pursue his course evading the dan- 
| gers of impulsive actions and preju- 
| diced decrees? 

That only the future can reveal. 
As the unanimous choice of the Re 
| pubiican party, all those whose votes 
cast for the civic good, rather 
than for individual gain, should ral- 
|ly to bis ioyal support. 
| 


arc 





the desire to see this power concen: | 


trated, embodied in one person, who 


is “their instrument.” Thus he 
should be near to his people in| 
thought as well as in person, and 


keep counsel with the sober majority, 
who believe in his “sincerity aad up- 
lightness of purpose.” 

{rom his course, neither applause 


nor inevitable should sway 
him, 
vinced that he proceeded rightly, and 


wita the best interests of his people 


censure 
if at the outset he has been con- 


in view. Where no. human being is 
infallible, his mistakes should be 
condoned. 


Mr. Taft finds the work which may 


await him clearly defined; having ac- | 


cepted the nomination of the people 
who this 
work, he shall fight valiantly for his 
election. 

There no doubt that Mr. 
Taft is sincere, and that he correct- 
ly describes the conditions that 


Wish to entrust him with 


can be 
will 
confront him when the returns next 
Noveniber proclaim him Chief Exec- 
ulive. The question is, what shall 
ensue from these conditions through 
the medium of his personality? Mr. 
Taft, more than any other presiden- 
tial possibility, has been kept before 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


A notable event in the history of 
| Negro Free Masonry in America 
| promises to be the centennial celebra- 
| tion of the Most Worshipful Prince 

Hall Grand Lodge at Boston, Massa- 
| chusetts, scheduled to take place on 
Sept. 10, 11, 12 and 13. Although nom- 
inally it is only the observance of one 
Grand Lodge, this celebration will 
tend to enhance the standing of every 
Colored Mason in America. Prince Hall 
lodge is the oldest lodge; in our re- 
i'view published in the May issue of 
| Alexander’s Magazine we lengthily de 
scribed its origin, its traditions and 
its venerable place among the Negro 
lodges in America. 

An appeal is therefore made to ev- 
ery loyal brother to be present and 
lend his influence to the greater suc- 
cess of the More than five 
thousand visitors have already signi- 
| fied their intention to be present. Gov. 
| Curtis Guild of Massachusetts and 
/his Honor George A. Hibbard, mayor 
| of Boston, have accepted invitations 
;to actively participate in the exer- 
| cises. 
| All that can, come! 


event. 
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THE FRATERNITIES. 


Among the various fraternities that 
tend to unite the brethren of the race 
in close companionship to the propa- 
gation of the noble aim of mutual help- 
fulness, clean living, and high moral- 
ity, the Masonic brotherhood readily 
is granted a foremost place for rea- 
its ancient origin, its wide- 


sons of 


spread, its exalted ideals, and its ben-| 


eficent In our May issue we 


have given the review of a masterful 
book, treating reverently with this 
topic of universal interest. 


power. 


In the early part of June a grand 
session of the California masons was 
held at the city of Stockton in the 


San Joaquin valley The most worship- | 


ful sovereign grand lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of California origin- 
ated in the 1855, from the au- 
thority of the Negro Grand Lodge of 


year 


Free Masons, which was organized at | 


Boston in 1808. The following extract 


from the San Jose “The Forum.” gives | 


a concise description of Masonic de- 
velopment among the race in America. 

On Sept. 27, 1784, Prince Hall ap- 
plied to the Grand Lodge of England 
for a warrant to constitute the first 
lodge among Negroes of this country. 

The warrant was granted. The lodge 
was instituted and known as African 
lodge No. 459, with the illustrious 
Prince Hall as worshipful master. This 
lodge was a part of the great Mason 
Later 


ic system of the universe. 


Prince Hall, acting under the author- 


ity of the Grand Lodge of England, in- | 


stituted subordinate lodges in the ci- 
ties of Philadelphia and Providence, 
and they, through their representa- 


tives, met in the city of Boston, Mass., | 
in the year of 1808, with African Lodge | 


No. 459, and convened a Masonic con- 
vention, out of which the first Negro 


Grand Lodge of Free Masons was or- 
ganized in the United States, with 
Prince Hall as the first grand master 
and from the authority of this grand 
lodge sprang the subordinate and 
grand lodges of Negro Masons 
throughout the United States. 





THE NEED OF ENTERPRISE. 





So much has been said with a view 
| to convincing the Negro that his place 
lis in the fields tilling the soil, or in 
| industry exploiting his brawn and 
| muscle in some handicraft, that little 
| stress has been laid upon the urgent 
inecessity for the race to engage in 
| business enterprises, in which they 
| would acquire independence, prosper- 
| ity and permanency for themselves. 

| Out of the field of handicraft and 
| agriculture, the Negro has but in a 
|few and isolated instances received 
encouragement. It is true that many 
| have embraced the vocation of teach- 
But the prospects for success in 
| this line are few. The majority of 
| teachers working for five or six 
| months in the year, spend during the 
remainder the they have 
| earned with their labors. If they would 
but save up a few hundred dollars, and 
way to conduct a 


er. 


money 


start in a small 
business of their own, they would con- 
far more greatly to the fur- 
the race. 


| tribute 
'therance of the cause of 
Where Negroes have started in busi- 
| ness and stuck to it, they are being 
| richly rewarded. 

There is a tendency among the Col- 


ored race to splurge a little, that is, 
| in many cases they will work hard all 
| week, dress in rags, live on inferior 
| stuffs—but, on Sunday they will burst 
forth in all the splendor of fine clothes, 
| tan shoes, kid gloves, etc. On one Sun- 
|day excursion they will spend the 
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earnings of a hard week. The feeling 
“Oh, what’s the use.” Young 
men are too easily discouraged; 
quickly do they become despondent, 
and acquiesce when untoward events 


exists: 


too 


divert them from the course they have 
mapped out towards the success for 
which they hoped. Rome was not built 
in a day. Because the golden harvest 
does not at once follow upon your 
labor and investment, because returns 
do not come quite as readily, and abun- 
dantly as you have imagined they 
would come in the first flush of en- 
thusiasm with which you started your 
enterprise—that 
spair. A 
wind. 


is no reason to de- 
race is won on the second 
Those that drop out the 
breathless weakness that follows the 
first rush, will never amount to any- 
thing. Keep at it, stick it out, and by 
and by your second wind will bring 
you powers of endurance that will 
, lead you to the end post triumphant. 


in 


Energy and faithfulness and good 
planning, courage, self-confidence and 
cheerful endeavor, those are the qual- 
ities that make the prosperous busi- 
ness man. Everything takes time how- 
ever, don’t forget that. Everything 
takes money. Don’t forget that either. 
You must have a dollar to make a dol- 
lar—therefore save; penny by penny, 
dime by dime. You.will be surprised 
how quickly your little hoard will 
grow. 

Educate the mind. There is no ex- 
cuse for ignorance, where so many ed- 
ucational facilities are offered. Life 
will become brighter, adversity less ca 
lamitous, prosperity more productive 
of happiness, and happiness will be- 
come of a deeper, broader, purer qual- 
ity, when the mind expands and opens 
to the light. 

Feel not discouraged because, here 
and there, injustice seems to rob you 





of your privileges. Your rights will be 
protected. There are many more in- 
stances to prove the impartiality and 
justness of the courts, than there are 
instances of prejudice, and unlawful 
discrimination. Your business is not 


endangered by partiality against 
you. 
Work in commerce, band together, 


stand together, hew yourself a place 
into the solid rock-foundation of this 
country, business, and your strength 
will grow. It will not grow through po- 
litical machinations. Vote intelligent- 
ly, according to your best, most im- 
partial, individual judgment. Inform 
yourself of all the pro and cons as to 
the person for whom you cast your 
vote—but do not scheme in politics. 


We note among the Negroes anoth- 
er obvious tendency; a tendency to de- 
preciate the enterprises of brother Ne- 
groes. For instance, almost without ex- 
ception a Negro will pass a Negro 
store and make his purchases at a 
white man’s counter. He will eat 
the vile food slung at him over the 
counter of some filthy, no-rate bean- 
ery, instead of patronizing the decent, 
clean establishment conducted by a 
black man. In no instance is this queer 
discrimination so flagrant as in the 
choosing of reading matter. The Ne- 
gro press receives but little support 
from the race. The Colored man will 
swallow the “hot stuff” of any yellow 
journal, and gloomily digest their vi- 
tuperations against the Negro. He will 
absorb the slander, sulk over it, and 
cannot help becoming influenced by 
it, to his detriment. If a man con- 
tinuously hears himself denounced as 
inferior, vile, debased, hopelessly stu- 
pid, in language as fiery, as virulent 
as is the approved style of the “yel- 
low” papers, he cannot help but begin 
to doubt himself, and end by giving 
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up the fight and resign himself to this 
self-constructed fate. 

There is as much news, as much 
comment, as much recreation to be 
gotten out of a Negro paper as out 
of any other publication. There is as 
much brains and as much work in a 
Negro paper as in the white papers, 
“yellow,” or “white” all through. The 
Negro press is worthy of the Negro’s 
support. How can a race work in uni- 
son, how is organization possible with- 
out an organ, without a medium of in- 
formation and advice to the race? If 
we form a society we have ai little 
pamphlet informing us of the condi-| 
tion of the society every now and then. | 
We read it with interest. Why is it 
that we have no interest in the pam- 
phlets, the journals, the magazines 
that ably and sympathetically treat 
with the conditions of that great soci- 
ety, our race? The white papers rile 
us, and irritate us; but we read them 
all the same, and that to the exclu- 
sion of publications of our own breth- 
ren, who would soothe us instead of 
irritate, and help us, and lead us. 

This is a queer preference, is it not? 

Perhaps there would be more inter- 
est in Negro papers, if they, too, fell 
to vituperating and scolding and de- 
nouncing a little. The Negro editors 
usually try to teach gently, to inform 
impartially—and this splendid endeav- 
or to moderation may rob their arti- | 
cles sometimes of the fervour and} 
fieryness of the demagogue, which al-| 
Ways appeals to the people in general. | 
A little more fire and brimstone may 
catch the devotee of the yellow paper, | 


and win him over to the regular read- | 
ing of Negro journals and other Negro | 
literature. | 

These journals speak the truth. | 


They probe into conditions deeply, | 
and knowingly. Who can know the} 
problems of the race better than men | 


of the race; men studious, well edu- 
cated, of large experience, such as con- 
duct these papers? 

The Negro must awake to the re- 
sponsibility of his position, and the 
realization of his opportunity. Suc- 
cess can be won only by undaunted, 
incessant efforts. Business enterprise 
is the word; perseverance the key to 
prosperity; unity the best of policies. 
Help one another; keep in touch with 
one another, and with the knowledge 
of conditions thus gained, exercise 
your powers intelligently, to mutual 
betterment and advancement. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


to press 
we have received fo otice a little 


Just on the point of goin; 


book by George Trowbridge entitled, 
“Emanuel Swedenborg; his life, teach- 
ings and influence.” We regret that 
lack of time forces us to restrict our- 


selves to printing merely a short no 


'tice, but we hope, in our next issue, 


to discuss the matter more at length. 
The work (a paper-covered octavo of 
150 pages, price 25 cents), is pub- 
lished by Fred’k Warne and company 


|of New York, who, after the sale of 


40,000 copies of their edition of some 
of Swedenborg’s works within a per- 
iod of two years, decided to bring 
out this new and popular biography of 


| the wonderful Swede. A competent cri- 


tic has said of the book: “As an intro- 
ductory work for a person who desires 
to know something about Swedenborg, 


lit is the best at present available.” 





BULLETIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

The international bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics issues a monthly bulle- 
tin, devoted to the recording of mat- 
ters of interest to the countries of the 
two Americas in general, and to each 
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separate country in particular. It is| being applauded for its expression of 
published in four languages, English, | sentiments, favoring the idea of Pan- 
French, Spanish and Portuguese. ae peace and good will. 





This month’s, the June copy, is of| 
especial interest. It describes the lay-| WHEN YOU ARE TIRED. 
ing of the cornerstone at Washington, | 
D. C., of the new building of the In- 
ternational Bureau. The great pros- Don’t grit your teeth and work hard- 
pects involved in the erecting of aj er. Ease up a little. 
building which is to be the cradle of | Don’t talk any more than you can 
the New Idea, made this ceremony aj help. Talking takes vitality. 
memorable one. Here the delegates! Lie down in a dark place, if only 
of all the governments of North, Cen- 1/15 minutes. 
tral and South America will join in Don't read anything in which you 
a federation for peace. The entire civ-| are not interested. 
Don’t feel that everything must be 


ilized world may well be congratu- 
lated on the progress, which has led| done in one day. There are 364 more. 
to this concerted effort to eliminate| Realize that it is better to leave 
war. things undone than overdo yourself. 


, | Avoid p > an sir woes at that 
More than four thousand people Avoid people and their , 
; ‘ time. Seek some one frivolous. 
witnessed the ceremony, a gathering | “™ eek some 0 
‘ yn't try t ‘ove yourself. Give 
as notable and impressive as ever con- Don’t try to improve } } 
your mind a rest. 


And don’t forget that a little lemon 
juice in cold water in the morning is 


gregated to view a memorable exer- 


cise. The speakers were President 


Roosevelt, Secretary Root, Andrew 
Carnegie, the dean of the Latin- 
American church, the dean of the Pro- 


a great help.—Chicago Journal. 





testant clergy of the District of Col- 
umbia, and the head of the Catholic | 
church in the United States. Many 
members of the cabinet and the su-| By Ethelwyn Dettridge. 
preme cotfirt, the entire diplomatic 


AN IVY SONG. 


corps, a considerable number of sena- 


Against the sheltering wall we plant 

tors, congressmen, state governors,/ ‘The tender ivy, newly green, 

high army and navy officers were! Trusting the future years to grant 

among those present. | A strength and beauty yet unseen; 

|So shall our thoughts forever cling 

The grandstands were’ grouped In wistful mem’ry to the past, 

around the sides of the court, in the} And to this hour, when we sing 

Our loving, sad farewells at last. 


center of which the corner stone was | 
laid. An impressive feature of the! : 
Still may it grow through storm or 
| sun, 

the flax ¥ the American Republics,! The ivy, symbol of the tie 
21 in uumber, while the Marine band| That makes our hearts forever one 
played th spective national hymns,| Im changeless love that cannot die; 

Speci: ‘ablegrams were received | “24 as it scorns the earth below 

oe And dares in slender grace to rise, 

from the presidents of the various re- So may our lives in beauty grow 
publics and read aloud, each message' To service and to sacrifice. 


ceremony was the raising in turn of 
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BY ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE. 


E # 
A SONG OF GOURAGE 
If the world has gone wrong, and life in a song 
Where the minor chord’s giben to Wailing; 
lf the shies have Wept tears, and at trouble and fears 
If we look through a maze unto desolate days 


The souls in our bosoms are quatling; 
When our hearts shall be weary, so weary; 

It we've thrown and have missed, and are dropped 
From the list 

Of the ones who are happy and cheery; 


Why, still, do you know, we may fight as we go 
A battle that’s stalwart and onward; 
We may raise, though we fall, unto error no thrall, 
Cleaving upward and starward and sunward; 
And the light of our eyes, though it flickers and dies, 


We may see reappear in another's, 
For the God-given light that shall scatter the night 
ae 
N, 


Is the smile on the face of our brothers. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


To read is to live, not to read is to 
stagnate—stagnation is death. 

To readers on sociology the editor 
refers you ‘Growth Educa- 
tion,’ by John Mason Tyler of Boston; 
“The 
the 
musical and narrative, to form a record 


to and 


Indian’s Book,” an offering by 


American Indian, of Indian lore, 
of the songs and legends of their race. 


Illustrations from photographs and 
from original drawings by Indians. 
To 
gion: ‘“‘Sketches in History, chiefly Ec- 
Carartelli; 


in- 


readers on philosophy and reli- 


clesiastical,”’ Louis C. 
“Historic 
troduction by Edward Everett Hale, N. 
Y., by Mrs. Nellie Urner Wallington. 


“Voices 


by 


Churches of America,” 


To readers on literature: 
from Erin,” 
McCarthy; 


for Children,” 


(poem) by Denis Aloysius 
“Another Book of Verses 
by Edward Verrall Lu- 


cas. 
To readers on Science: “Evolution 
and Animal Life,’’ an elementary dis- 


cussion of facts, processes, laws, and 
theories relating to the life and evolu- 
tion of animals, by David Starr Jor- 
dan; “The Pearl,” 
and its value, by Wallis Richard Cat- 
telle. 

To readers of history: 
Plains,” 
ican explorations, warfare and settle- 
ment, by Randall Parrish; “An Intro- 
duction to the English Historians” by 
Charles Austin Beard. 

To readers of fiction: ‘His Wife,” 
“A Powerful Drama of Primitive Pas- 
sions Working in the Silent Immens- 


its story, its charm 


“The Great 
the romance of western Amer- 


ity of Alaskan snows,” by Warren 
Cheney; “The Shuttle,’ an interna- 
tional marriage is the starting point 


of the story; the action takes place in 
England, but the heroine is a brilliant 
and all conquering American girl. 





The National Association of Col- 
ored Women will hold its bi-ennial 
meeting in the City of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., August 24, to 28. Repre- 
sentation at the meeting depends ab- 
solutely upon the payment of dues 
before the meeting. 





HOW SHALL WE SLEEP? 


Don’t sleep on your left side, for it 
causes to great a pressure on the 
heart. 

Don’t sleep on your right side, for 
it interferes with the respiration of 
that lung. 

Don’t sleep on your stomach, for 
that interferes with the respiration 
of both lungs and makes breathing dif- 
ficult. 

Dont’ sleep on your back, for this 
method of getting rest is bad for the 
nervous system. 

Don’t sleep sitting in a chair, for 
your body falls into an unnatural po- 
sition, and you cannot get the neces- 
sary relaxation. 

Don’t sleep standing up, for you 
may topple over and crack your skull. 

Dont’ sleep.—Puck. 





THE W EATHER. 


When the weather is wet 
We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry 
We must not cry; 

When the weather is cold 
We must not scold; 

When the weather is warm 
We must not storm; 

But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather, 





Do something for somebody, some- 
where, 
While jogging along life’s road; 
Help some one to carry his burden, 
And lighter will grow your load. 
Do something for somebody gladly, 
‘Twill sweeten your every care; 
In sharing the sorows of others 
Your own are less hard to bear. 
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IN AN OMNIBUS. 
20: 
By ALiceE AND CLAUDE ASKEN. 
Thought-transmission? Clairvoy- | done. Long experience has. taught 


ance? 


No, I can’t say I believe much | me the futility of such an attempt, yet 


in that sort of thing; you wouldn’t ex- I'm always doing it—out of sheer per- 
pect it from a matter-of-fact old city | versity, I suppose. 


man like me, would you? I’ve had to 
look on the practical side of things 
ever since I was a boy. 

All the same, I did have a rather 
curious experience the other evening. 
It was only a trifling affair, and I 
dare say there is nothing in it, really, 
but I’ve tried to apply the ordinary 
rules of experience to it—tried 
work it out by the rule of three, as it 
were; but somehow there’s always a 
hitch that I can’t quite level up. 

Here’s the story for what it’s 
worth: I had had a busy day at the 


to | position and occupation; a silly thing 


| with my own thoughts. 


| 


| that I cast a casual 
|} youthful neighbor, 


Well I had to shut up my paper 
and amuse myself as best I could 
It was then 

glance at my 
and—I can’t tell 
you why, for, as I have said, it is 
quite at variance with my usual hab- 
its—I began to speculate as to her 


| to do, for she was just like thousands 
| of others with no special points about 


office, and was tired out when I took | 


my usual ’bus 
you know; and I had walked as far 
as Charing Cross by way of exercise 
and to clear my brain of stuffy fig- 
ures. It had just begun to drizzle, 


and I was lucky to get a place in the} 


*bus—just about the centre of the ‘left 
side it was, up against the metal bar 
that divides the long seat into halves. 

There was only just room for me, 
for my two fellow passengers on the 
right were bulky individuals, so I was 
wedged up pretty tight against the 
bar. It’s lucky that I’m not a big 
man myself, or I don’t know what we 
should have done. As it was, in set- 
tling down, my arm came _ rather 
sharply into contact with the shoulder 
of a girl who was placed to my left— 
just the other side of the bar, you 
understand. She gave a little cry and 
started, just as if she had been 
aroused from a nap, and didn’t quite 
know where she was. 


Of course, I apologized, and then 
forgot all about the matter. I didn’t 
even look at the girl, didn’t realize if 
she were smart or shabby, fair or 
dark. It’s very rare for me to take 
interest in folk I meet in omnibuses. 
I tried to read an evening paper, but 
the light was so bad it couldn’t be 


home—Hammersmith, | 





her. 


She was quite young—ninteen or 
twenty, perhaps—nueither pretty nor 
ugly, and of nondescript coloring. Her 
hair was fluffed out on either side of 
ber ears, and she wore a round cap 
of some cheap fur. It was quite un- 
pretentious, but somehow it suited 
her. Her features were rather thin, 
and she had no complexion to speak 
of; one could easily guess that she 
was out in all sorts of weather, or 
subjected to an unwholesome atmos- 
phere of some kind. Her under lip 
shapped a little—you know how cold 
it was about a fortnight ago?—and 
there was a little drop of blood just 
about the centre, where her teeth 
may have closed on the lip if she 
had been out of temper; or, of course, 
it may merely have been the result 
of the weather. Anyway, that drop 
of blood fascinated me, and I think it 
was because of it that I took such 
special notice of an everyday sort of 
girl. There were a couple of curious 
black spots on her cheek and chin as 
well. I couldn’t make out if they 
were moles or if she had been spat- 
tered by the mud of the street. the 
state of her dress—a frayed serge— 
rather indicated the latter, poor child. 
I think her eyes were gray, but she 
kept them half closed, leaning back ia 
her seat, inclined a little to my side, 
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as if she were tired out and wanted 


to sleep. She had nice long lashes, I 
remember. 

Oh, no; I wasn’t in the least bit 
fascinated, or any rot of that sort. 


I'm not the kind of man who is al- 
ways on the lookout for chance ac- 
quaintances—that game is _ played 
out, as far as I am concerned. But I 
had to think of something, and the 
girl by my side was more interesting 
than any of the other stodgy folk who 
had got into the ’bus—a job lot, if 
ever there was one. There was a 
woman sitting opposite me—a young 
woman, with a baby on her knees— 
whose expression was as inane and 
vacnous as that of the baby itself. | 
Everybody was wet and uncomforta- | 
ble, and we all hated each other with | 
a cordial hatred. | 

Well, the "bus rumbled on, and no-| 
body seemed inclined to move. We} 
were all bound for Hammersmith. | 
leaned back in my seat as well as I| 
could, make more room for my 
stout neighbor, who kept wedging me 
closer against the rail; the girl was 
leaning back, too, and my arm—I 
couldn’t help it—pressed against hers. | 
I had my hand upon the rail, you see; 
she had both of hers clasped upon her 
lap. She wore no gloves, and she had 
a cheap ring on one of her fingers— 
an engagement ring, I suppose it was 
meant to be. Nobody spoke, and by 
degrees I began to feel sleepy—forgot | 
all about the ‘bus, even about the lit- | 
tle lady by my side, and allowed my 
mind to be a perfect blank. I have 
rather a habit of doing that after a| 
heavy day, and I give you my word| 
it’s most restful to the brain. 

At the same time, I suppose—as | 
the clairvoyants would say—the brain | 
is particularly receptive when it is in| 
that condition. Anyway, after a while | 
a curious mist began to form before | 
my eyes, a mist which soon became a 





to 


'it as clearly 


gave myself up to the thoughtless re- 
pose it collected again, and the clear 
spot in the centre became more de 
fined. I was conscious of one other 
thing—a curious tingling sensation 
in my left arm, the arm that pressed 
against that of the girl by my side; 
it was just as if the blood were rush- 
ing from her veins to mine. I don’t 
know if I make myself clear; it was 
such a curious experience for a 
matter-of-fact man like myself that I 
hardly know how to express it. I 
hadn’t the smallest desire to read the 
the girl’s thoughts or to intrude my- 
self unwarrantably into her affairs; 
but I couldn’t help myself any more 
than she could; we had got unaccoun- 
taboy en rapport—isn’t that what you 
callit?—asort of- unconscious cele 
bratoni., 

Well, she must have been thinking 
hard of something that had recently 
happened to her—that‘ very day, I 
take it. And I saw it all with her 
eyes. First of all a dingy workroom 
—a lot of girls sitting at a long table 
and sewing mechanically dress mate- 
rials of some sort—I’m no good at de- 
scribing that kind of thing, but I saw 
as if I'd been in the 


room. The floor a litter, the table a 


| litter, patterns, stuff of every hue and 


quality, cut and uncut, yards of it, 


| spread out or tumbled together; dum- 


my figures, some partially clad, some 
only framework and wooden bust; 
sprays of artificial flowers, lace, rib- 
bon, cotton. Cotton! Why, the at- 
mosphere of the place seemed loaded 
with it. You know the close smell of 
a draper’s shop? I assure you I got 
exactly that kind of impression, 

All the girls seemed to be chatter- 
ing together gayly enough—all except 
my girl. I saw her as plainly as I 
see you. She was working a sewing 
machine, and she kept glancing at a 
big, clumsy clock upon the wall. She 





blur of dim color; and this gradually | could hardly see the time by it, for 
worked itself to a focus of light in|the room was so full of mist; there 
which I felt, somehow, that I could| were flaming gas jets hanging from 
see pictures if I wished. It was ajthe ceiling, but they didn’t seem to 
strange sensation, quite new to me. I | give sufficient light. However, I knew 
wasn’t asleep, you understand. If I| well enough what the girl wanted; 





tried I could see the vacuous faces of 
the woman who sat opposite me and 
the baby on her knees, the mist dis- 
pelling to let me do so; but when I 








she was anxious for the hour to strike 
when she would be at liberty to take 
her departure. The minutes seemed 
to drag out into eternity for her. 
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“Will he be there?” That is what 
she was repeating to herself, and of 
course, being for the time, as it were, 
in her brain, I knew all about “him”’— 
as much as she did, anyway. I 
thought, with her, that he would be 
certain to turn up at the appointed | 
meeting place. 


He did. They met at an A. B. C. tea 


shop, and he was evidently cross with 
her for being late. I didn’t like the 
look of the fellow at all; he was a 


shocking bounder, loudly dressed, and 


with.a bowler hat set on one side of 
his head. A loafer, if ever I saw one. 
He had shifty eyes and a receding 
chin and horrid thick lips. He smil- 
ed and chatted amiably enough aat first 
while the girl nervously sipped her 
tea; but wis expression changed 


quickly when she leaned forward and 
began to talk to him very earnestly 
I quite expected it would—as did she, 


poor girl. You see, I knew what was 
in her mind. 

It was pitiful. He regained his 
composure and began to talk sooth- 


ingly, but it was such obvious acting 
Even she was scarcely deceived by it 
—though she tried hard to believe 
him genuine. He kept shifting about 
in his seat, anxious the whole time 
to get away. There were tears in 
her eyes when she rose to go, buf he 
whispered something that made her 
smile up at him through tears 
I think it was a promise to meet her 
again. 

They parted under the glare of the 
electric light outside the shop. She 
lifted her face for a kiss, and he give 
it to her; but I think that his kiss 
must have told her the truth. 
stood gazing after him as he disap 
peared in the crowd, and there was an | 
agony of apprehension in her face. 

“He won’t come back! I shall never | 
see him again!” You may laugh, but | 
I felt as if the words were torn from | 
my own heart. 

Well, I’m very near the end of my 
story. The girl must have moved 
her arm just about then, for all of a] 
sudden the whole train of impressions 
was broken. I started up as if I had 
just come out of a dream, and those | 
words were on my lips—I 


De 


She 


| dressed just 


| nibus—oh, no; 


She heard me. It must have seem- 
ed to her as though I had spoken her 
actual thought. She,too, was sitting 
up, and there was a scared look on 
her face—her eyes were absolutely 


| wild. 


“How did you know?” she whis- 
pered. Then, realizing that I was a 
stranger, fancying, I suppose, that I 
had not addressed her, that she had 
been dreaming: “Oh, I beg your par- 
don,” she said, hurriedly. 

I can’t remember if I replied or not. 
I was struggling to collect my own 
thoughts. I felt a bit dazed myself, 
and perhaps it was lucky that the ba- 
by set up a howl just at that moment 
and distracted everybody’s attention. 
Before I had time to decide how to 
act, the girl got up, and without so 
much as looking at me jumped out of 
the "bus. We were nearing Hammer- 
smith by then, but I’ll vow she hadn’t 
reached her own destination. 

A queer story, isn’t it? I can’t at- 
tempt an explanation, but I’m abso- 
lutely positive that, quite innocently, 
I got an insight that evening into 
the poor little tragedy of a‘girl’s life. 

For I’m quite sure he never came 
back—he wasn’t the sort of man to do 
sO. 

No. I never saw her again, though 
I traveled back by the same "bus night 
after night, rather in the hope of do 
ing so. But there is a sequel, and it’s 
this—perhaps the strangest part of 
the whole affair, when one remembers 
that it was all an impression, a sort 
of dream, 

I saw the man, the identical fellow, 
as I figured him that 
evening. It was at an A. B. C. shop 
where I sometimes go myself for a 
cup of tea. He was sitting at one of 
the little tables, and there was a girl 
with him, to whom he was engaged in 
making violent love. 

But it was not my friend of the om- 
it was another girl 
altogether, though I think she was of 
the same class.—London Sketch. 





Dilemma. 
Sweet Girl Graduate: “Now, 
Am I to turn 


The 
comes the question? 


actually | to medicine and become Miss Doctor, 


spoke them aloud—“He won't come/or to the medicine man, and become 


back! I shall never see him again!” |! 


Mrs. Doctor? 
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THE GIRL LEFT BEHIND ME. 


The dames of France are fond and free, 





\nd Flemis! ips are willing, 
And soft the maids of Italy, 
And Spanist yes are thrilling; 
S.ill, though I bask beneath their smile, 
Pheir ec} fail to bind me, 
And my heart fatls back to Erin’s Isle, 
ro the gir! 1 left behind me. 
For she’s as fair as Shannon’s side, 
And p its water; 
But she refused to be my bride, 
hough y year I sought her; 
Yet, since to France I sail’'d away, 
Hier lett oft remind me, 
That I promis’d never to gainsay 
The gir! | ’* behind me. 
She says, “My n dear love, come home, 
My friends are rich and many, 
Or else, abroad with you I'd roam, 
A soldi out as any; 
if you'll not nor let me go, 
Cu think i have resigned me.” 
My heart nigh broke when I answered 
“No” 
To the girl I iefi behind me. 


For never sho!! ‘ true love brave 








A life of * and toiling. 

And never as a skulking slave 
il tresd y native soil on; 

But were I fr or to be freed, 
The battle’s close would find me 

To treland ! , hor message need 
From the girl I left behind me 

-Author Unknown. 

With the death of Mr. Joseph Lee 


at the age of 59 years, an example of 
the capable, self-sufficient and success- 
ful Negro has untimely passed from 
the view of many, who might well have 
patterned their lives after his. 

He leaves a widow, who during his 
life stood loyally by his side, a true 
helpmate, and four children whose ca- 
reers in their promising outset bid 
fair to follow the upward flight of their 
father’s. 

Mr. lee was born in Charleston, S. 
C., and came to Boston over 30 years 
ago, where he achieved fame as the 
inventor of the breadmaking and 
bread-crumbling machine. He owned 
several large hostelries, among which 
looms especially conspicuous the 
Sqauntum Inn, and the Woodlawn 
Park Hotel in Auburndale. As a pro- 
prietor of restaurants and a catering 
establishment at various periods in 
his career he became well known. 

St. Mark’s Literary, which he 
served as treasurer for many years, 
owes to him, and the general respect 
and confidence which he inspired, its 
position as a race institution in Bos- 
ton. 


The Bachbens, Boston’s exclusively 
Colored society organization, of which 
he was president at the time of his 
death, acted as ushers and pallbearers 
at the funeral. Many of his intimate 
friends attended the ceremony, and 
elaborate floral offerings spoke of the 
great esteem in which the deceased 
was held. Business associates ex- 
pressed their’ sympathy by sending a 
delegation of 20 from their numbers. 
Among them were Messrs. C. M. Ry- 
der, Rich and Mathews, J. A. Pryor 
and H. A. Hovey. 





We have received a pamphlet from 
Dr. A. C. MecClennan,  surgeon-in- 
charge of the Hospital and Training 
Schoo! for Nurses of 135 Cannon 
street, Charleston, S. C., in which the 
aims of the institution are briefly out- 
lined. 

A thorough education in such knowl- 
as will fit the student for the splen- 
did, and humane task of caring for 
the sick and poor, in and outside of 
the hospital, is the chief purpose of 
the institution. The course of two 
years, following one month of proba- 
tion, embraces a variety of studies 
and practice, which will prove most 
interesting to the applicants. 





Sly Little Willie. 


Mother: How is it, that you bring 
me back the two cents I gave you to 
buy a stamp? Didn’t you mail my 
letter? 

Little Willie: “Sure, mamma, but I 
dropped it in the box while the post- 
master was looking the other way. 





Friends. 


Ida (to admirer who just proposed 
for ‘steenth time): You can do me a 
favor. 

He: With all my heart. 

Ida: Engage yourself with my friend 
Ada and then marry me, so she'll get 
real mad. 





Whom liberty does not ennoble it 





corrupts. 
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By Horace BuMmstTEap. 


SEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Mr. Horace Bumstead, D. 
president of Atlanta University, has 
expressed views on the political 
situation in a strong article, which we 
reproduce here at length, by kind per- 
mission of the editor of the New York 
“Independent”: 


his 


A good many years ago Mr. George | 


W. Cable, in addressing an audience of 
Colored people, said (I quote from 
memory): “Do not let any political 
party feel that they are always sure of 
your vote, nor let any party feel that 
they can never get your vote.” This 
was good advice, and it begins to look 
as though the time was at hand when 
it would be acted upon by the Negroes 
of this country more extensively than 
ever before since emancipation. 

It was most natural that the newly 
freed and newly enfranchised Negro 
should for many years vote almost 
solidly for the party which had given 
him his freedom and the ballot. Not 
only gratitude, but the hope of further 
protection of his rights would impel 
him to do this, and both of these have 
been worthy motives. 

But what is the situation today? 
For years the Republican party has 
been showing a diminishing disposi- 
tion to do anything for the protection 
of the Negro, and an increasing acqui- 
escence in the placing of disabilities 
upon him by unfriendly hands. The 
case has been aggravated by the fact 
that the Negro has not asked for spe- 
cial legislation in his interest, as for 
a race that wanted to be petted and 
coddled, but simply for the protection 
of his ordinary rights of citizenship, 
as conferred upon him by law, and es- 
pecially by the war amendments to 
the United States Constitution, which 
were secured by the Republican party. 
Not only has the party as a _ whole 
failed in recent years to do anything 
to preserve his rights, but the most 


D., lately | conspicuous and influential Republican 


| leaders have made it clear, either by 
published utterances or significant si- 
|lence, that they have no present in- 
| tention of doing anything. Instead 
|of deeds they are giving him pleasant 
words about being patient and waiting 
for time to give him relief, and inti- 
| mating more or less plainly that here- 
after he must work out his own salva- 
tion. 
|} Conspicuous among these leaders is 
| the most prominent Republican candi- 
;date for the presidential nomination, 
Secretary Taft, a man possessing an 
unusual equipment in many ways for 
|the presidential office. But he has 
| been a conspicuous representative of 
the do-nothing policy as regards the 
Negro. He has even condoned the 
| disfranchisement of the Negro in the 

South, and called it “a step forward,” 
| because not so bad as “open violence.” 
|He has endeavored to build up “Lily 
White” Republicanism in the South, 
involving the virtual exclusion of the 
Negro from party counsels in that sec- 
tion, and has spoken to Southern audi- 
ences about the Negroes as “a class 
of persons so ignorant and so subject 
to oppression and misleading that 
they are merely political children, not 
having the mental stature of man- 
hood,” adding that “their voice in the 
government (even when not suppress- 
ed) secures no benefit to them.” 

And then there is the Brownsville 
affair and the joint responsibility of 
Secretary Taft and President Roose- 
velt for the dismissal of the colored 
soldiers. That it was a joint responsi- 
bility is clear from Secreary Taft’s re- 
port in December, 1906, in which he 
elaborately defends the President’s ac- 
tion as just and necessary, and also 
reveals the fact that the President’s 
order was preceded by and based upon 
his own (the War Department’s) con- 
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currence in General Garlington’s rec- | 


ommendation that the soldiers. be| 
dismissed. | 

Whatever the truth may be as re-| 
gards the soldiers’ guilt or innocence, 
the Negro citizen has the same reason 
for condemning their dismissal, the in- 
nocent with the guilty (if, indeed, 
there were any guilty)—the same rea- 
son that many good white people all 
over the country are finding. And 
this regardless of the question of| 
color. If, because the soldiers were 
all colored, the Negro suspects that 
there was race prejudice behind the'! 
dismissal, and finds confirmatory evi- 
dence of it in the records of those re- 
sponsible for the dismissal, and so 
shows resentment, he is not acting ir- 
rationally even if he reasons incorrect- 
ly. If it had been a regiment of Ger- 
mans or Irishmen, such as we had in 
the Civil War, race pride and resent- 
ment wou:d have been no less quick 
to assert themselves. 


The situation confronting the Negr« 
today, then, seems to be this: The 
Democratic party has robbed him of 
his rights. The Republican party has 
acquiesced and refuses to help him. 
Neither party has any claim on him 
for support on racial grounds. What- 
ever debt of gratitude he owed the Re- 
publican party has long since been 
paid. If both parties have sinned 
against him, the-one by oppression 
and the other by abandonment, he has 
reason for regarding the Republican 
party as the greater sinner, being the 
one responsible for his freedom and 
enfranchisement, and the one to which 
he has given a generation of support. 

If the Negro finds in this situation 
good ground for using the ballot as a 
whip, to be laid on the back of the 
greatest sinner of the two parties, he 
has many good precedents to justify 
his action. Massachusetts and New 
York have repeatedly elected Gover- | 
nors by a similar use of the ballot, and 
Presidents of the United States have | 
been elected in the same way. The 
English “suffragettes” are today seek- 
ing to punish the Liberal party on the 
same principle. Indeed, there are few 
elections where the purpose of pun- 


| 


ishing somebody—a party, a faction, a | 
candidate—does 


not find a place| 








among the mixed motives of the vot- 
ers. 

And it is an entirely legitimate mo- 
tive in certain political crises. The 
rebuke of wrong-doing is sometimes 


+more important than the approval of 


well-doing. The defeat of false politi- 
cal friends may sometimes be worth 
while, even at the cost of supporting 
declared political enemies, If the Ne- 
groes of the doubtful Northern States 
should help to defeat Taft and elect 
Bryan, no one would misinterpret the 
méaning of their vote. The Republi- 
cans would not be likely to let such a 
thing happen a second time. The 
Democrats would concede much to re- 
tain their new allies. 


The Negro:is freer today from all 
party obligations than he has _ ever 
been before, and there are two lines 
of action on which he may legitimate- 
ly use his freedom. First, he may use 
the ballot as a whip to secure from 
one party or another the rights of 
which he has been unjustly deprived. 
In this he would be making his pri- 
mary object the self-protection of his 
race from aggressive wrong. He would 
not be drawing, objectionably, a color 
line in rallying the members of his 
race for this purpose—he would be 


| seeking escape from the color line of 


which he has been made an unwilling 
victim. If the ballot of universal or 
general suffrage means anything for 
the self-protection of suffering or en- 
dangered classes in a State, it means 
that Negroes may with the same pro- 
priety use the ballot as a whip for the 
guarding of their civil and political 
rights as Jews or Germans or Irish- 
men might for the same purpose, or 
as manufacturers might use it to pro- 
tect their industries, or laborers to 
protect their labor. And of all the in- 
terests for which the ballot is sup- 
posed to afford protection to the weak, 
none are more fundamental or more 
sacred than civil and political rights. 
But some Negroes agree with those 
of their white friends who discourage 
agitation for their rights and advise 
the policy of patience and waiting for 
their rights to come to them by and 
by. Does it follow that such Negroes 
must therefore vote the Republican 
ticket at the next election? By no 
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means. They have discharged their 
debt of gratitude to that party. If, 
then, they are to eliminate the motive 
of racial self-protection, why should 
they not choose between the parties 
as all other people choose—judging 
men and measures and policies on 
their merits and voting accordingly? 
Why may not Negroes have diverse 
opinions on the tariff, the currency, 
the regulation of trusts, socialism, and 
territorial expansion, as well as white 
people? They do have such diverse 
opinions far more extensively than 
people believe; but the solid South 
and the increasingly unsympathetic 
North have created a situation that 
has prevented their free expression. 
If, then, some Negroes decide that 
they do not care to use the ballot as 
a whip to safeguard their rights, let 
them still remember that they are free 
to vote (wherever they have a vote) 
like all other men, and to choose be 
tween parties according to their best 
judgment. 

Hitherto Southern Democrats have 
feared a solid Negro vote in the South 
and so have suppressed it; and North 
ern Republicans have felt so sure of a 


solid Negro vote in the North that 
the suppression of that vote in the 


South has given them little or no con- 

cern. If, in the coming election, thé 

Negroes act on Mr. Cable’s advice, as 

they now seem likely to do, it cannot 

but have a very salutary influence 

both in the North and the South. 
Brookline, Mass. 





At Lexington, Ky., the local com- 
mitte is making preparations to house 


and entertain the National Baptist 
convention of the United States of 
America, which will gather in July. 


Not less than 5000 Baptists are ex- 
pected; they will meet in the Commer- 
cial club’s auditorium, kindiy opened 
to the convention by this body. The 
Rev. E. W. Hawthorne is chairman of 
the local committee. 





ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 


Our misfortunes often bring us a 
number of so-called “friends” as an 
additional insult. 











Often, when people exclaim: “Oh, I 
wish I were dead,” they are only 
wishing for a new life. 





Rich uncle (speaking of his solici- 
tous relatives): There now, look how 
they’re all wishing for me _ to die! 
They have given me not less than 
three automobiles for Christmas pres- 
ents. 





oo 








A Woman’s Privilege. 


20: 








By F. A. Groom. 








SOO® 

The rector’s daughter was in a hur- 
ry. She had been cataloguing the 
school library books, and time had 


slipped away quicked than she thought 
ior. 

Then, as ill-luck would have it, the 
squire caught sight of her as she was 
taking a short-cut through the glebe 
meadow, and made haste to overtake 

er. lt was certainly not a favorable 
moment to broach the subject of his 
feelings and wishes, but he was re 
solved to take advantage of the very 
next opportunity that offered, and this 
was the next opportunity. 

Accordingly, without any beating 
about the bush, he asked her pat out 
to marry him, 

“Certainly not,” was her answer. 
She was hot and tired; and, yes, a lit- 
tle cross. 

The squire’s face fell. 

“You don’t care enough for me, I 
suppose?” 

She shrugged her shoulders by way 
of reply. 

“I’m not a bit clever, I know,” he 
pursued, “but I'd do my best to make 
happy. And I do love you aw- 

I always have, you know, So- 


fully. 
phie.” 

Yes, Sophie did know. And maybe 
it was because she was so sure of his 
levotion that she was inclined to rate 
it lightly. 
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“I have ’ 


no wish to marry,” she de 
clared. 

- = wait,” he cried, eagerly; 
“| would be willing to wait as long as 
you wish.” 

“But I don’t wish at all in the mat- 
ter and Sophie gave her parasol a pet- 
ulant twirl. The sun poured down 
fiercely, and she would be late for din- 
ner. It was horribly inconsiderate of 


Phillip to detain her like this. 


ing always occupied, and on more than 
one occasion had expressed to the 
squire her opinion that he took life 
and his responsibilities far too easily. 

During the latter days of summer, 
however, Sophie seemed not quite 
herself. She would fall a-thinking, 
and her fingers would remain idle the 
while, which behavior certainly was 
not in accordance with her usual in- 


| dustrious habits. 


“T wouldn’t interfere with anything | 


you wanted to do,” Phillip assured her 
“Do say yes, dear.” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“T can’t. 
rejoined. 

“Perhaps if you were to consider a 
little you would. You might change 
your mind then.” 

“Il never change my mind,” retort- 
she. ‘ 
“Then it’s no good my saying any- 
thing more?” 

“No good at all.” 

“If you do think better of it, though, 
you'll let me know, won’t you?” 

“If I do, oh yes. Good-bye,” and 
she nodded and turned away, evident- 
ly glad to go. 

Phillip stood and watched her as 
she moved quickly along the path, and 
through the gate that led into the rec- 
tory paddock, and so out of sight. 
And he sighed dolorously more than 
once. He was young and rich, and 
stood over six feet in his socks. But 
neither youth nor money nor comeli- 
ness counted for much just now, see- 
ing the one thing he longed for—viz., 
Sophie’s love—he could not obtain. 

“I’m such a duffer where brains 
comes in,” he remarked sadly to him- 
self. “And she knows such a lot 
about everything. Of course, she de- 
spises me,” and he stalked slowly 
and mournfully back to the hall. 

There were other women doubtless 
who would have been pleased to be- 
come mistress of his home. But the 
rector’s daughter was the only one 
whom he should ever ask to reign 
there, and she declined the honor. 

Another sigh, more profound than 
oany of its predecessors, escaped him 
as he turned in the lodge gates. 

Sophie was a very busy person. 
She prided herself, indeed, upon be- 


ed 


Then in the autumn she went up to 


| London to spend a week with a friend. 


And the second morning of her stay 


|came a letter from her sister Celia 


It’s quite impossible,” she | 


containing disastrous news, 
“Phillip Ardley has been badly 


| hurt,” ran the letter, “and they don’t 


| 





know whether he will recover. It 
was saving Mrs. Pratt’s little girl— 
the pretty curly-haired one—who had 


| got on the railway line at the level 


crossing. Phillip was shooting in the 
fields by the railway and saw her, and 
a train coming, too. He shouted to 
her, but she didn’t hear or understand. 
So he jumped down onto the line and 
got hold of her and threw her on the 
bank. But the train caught him, and 
his arm is broken, and his leg hurt, 
and his face and head cut badly. It 
was awfully plucky of him. But father 
says though he is quiet he can always 
be depended on to do things. Won't 
it be dreadful if he dies?” 


The rector and his younger daugh- 
ter were sitting at tea that after- 
noon when Sophie walked in. 

“It was so horribly foggy in London, 
I felt I should be suffocated if I 
stayed a day longer,” she explained in 
answer to the astonished exclamations 
of her appearance. 

“Tea? Yes, please, Celia, I'll have 
some before I go upstairs.” 

“Have you heard the sad news of 
Phillip?” inquired the rector. , 

Sophie lifted her hand to draw out 
her hatpins. 

“He’s no worse, is he? Celia told 
me in her letter of the accident.” 

“No, he’s no worse; just the same, 
poor fellow.” 

Youth and a good constitution en- 
abled the squire to make a good fight 
for life—a fight that in the end was 
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successful. 
however. 
* * * 

“I have just had a talk with Dr. 
Newton about Phillip,” said the rec- 
tor one day. “He says his injuries 
were so severe; of course it will take 
him long to get well. But further, he 
seems hardly to care whether he re- 
covers or not. He wants rousing, eVi- 
dently.” 

“Is he downstairs yet?” 
phie. 

“He is to be carried down tomor- 
row. I daresay his helplessness de- 


asked So- 





presses him.” 


A couple of days later Sophie | he liked better. 


donned ‘ser outdoor clothes and went 
out. Her goal was the Hall. 
Peter, the old gray-headed butler, 


looked dubiously at her when she said 
she wanted to see his master. 

“I’m not sure, Miss, whether he’ll 
see anyone,” he said hesitatingly. 
Sophie was pale, but resolute. 

“I think he will see me. I’m sure 
he will. You needn’t announce me 
He’s in the study, isn’t he?” and be- 





fore the astonished retainer could 


raise objection, the girl slipped past | drew 


| bis action were masterful. 


wide hall and opened the study door. | | 


rim, and with fleet feet traversed the 

A big sofa was drawn up close to 
the fire, and on it was Phillip. 

He lay back against his pillows with | 
his eyes shut, and as Sophie noiseless- | 
ly approached she had opportunity of 
noting what a change illness had | 
wrought in him—such sunken cheeks, 
such hollow temples, and a big scarlet 
mark down one side of his face. 


She had gained the couch now and | 


spoke. 
“I'm glad you are better,” she said, | 
and despite her efforts her voice shook 
a little. | 
He opened his eyes with a start. 
“Sophie, is it really you!” he said. 
“Me! Of course it is,” she rejoined, 
and laughed because she was afraid | 
she might cry. | 
“It is an unexpected pleasure to | 
see you,” he said, and now his tone | 
was formal and polite. “Will you not | 
sit down? I am sorry I cannot get a 
chair.” | 
“I prefer to stand,” she said, then | 
suddenly burst out: “I want to take 





He recovered but slowly, | advantage of my woman’s privilege.” 


He looked at her without speaking, 
and his face twitched. 

“It is a woman’s privilege you 
know,” she went on, in desperate hur- 
ry, “to change her mind.” 

Still he did not speak, but a faint 
color crept into his white cheeks. 

“Oh! don’t you understand?” she 
cried, with scarlet face. “You asked 
me to marry you, and I said no then. 
But now a 

She broke off in a very agony of 
shame and _ humiliation. Perhaps 
he didn’t want her now, perhaps he 
had seen somebody else since whom 
Then he put out his 
left hand—his right arm was still in 
splints—and laid hold of hers. 

“You say this because you pity me?” 

“I do pity you, but that isn’t why.” 

“Why, then?” 

Her eyes fell before his. 

“Why, then?” he asked again. “I 
don’t want to win my wife through 
pity.” 

“Oh! it isn’t pity, 
cried, wildly. 

“What is it, 
her nearer. 


” 





it isn’t pity!” she 
then?” he asked, and 
And his tone and 


She fell onto her knees by the couch 
and dropped her head down on his 
shoulder. 

“It is love, Philip,’ she whispered, 
low, but not too low for him to hear. 
—London S. S. Times. 





LACK OF EVIDENCE. 





Hiram Abercrombie, the host of “Ye 
Olde Inne,” was summoned to court, 
| charged with selling foodstuffs in an 
advanced state of decomposition, thus 
| violating the pure food laws, and en- 
| dangering the precious public health. 
Hiram was set in his ways, and re- 
sented all innovations. He had been 
particularly antagonistic to the new 
pure food laws. 

When he entered the courtroom, the 
village grocer and the village butch- 
er, summoned as witnesses, coldly re- 
turned his jovial greeting. The article 
which he had sold, so much to his det- 
riment, lay on the bench before the 
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judge; it was a sausage of doubtful | 
composition and evidently of vener-| 
able old age. | 

“Hiram Abercrombie,” sternly ae. 
manded the judge, “did you sell this| 
sausage to Mrs. Blank?” 

“Sure, yer 
replied the 
Olde Inne.” 

“And were you not aware that this | 
Sausage was in an advanced stage of | 
decomposition, and in this condition | 


| 
was a menace to the health of the pur- | 


honor, mebbe I did so,” | 


blithesome host of “Ye| 


chaser?” continued the judge. } 
“Why, they ain’t nothin’ bad ’bout |! 
that there sassidge,’ vehemently re- 


torted friend Hiram, while he ginger- 
ly advanced towards the judge’s bench. 


“There ain’t nothin’ th’ matter with | 
that there foodstuff, your honor, nor is | 
she ’jurious to nobody’s health,” here | 
he laid hands on the sausage, andj 
flourished it triumphantly. | 

“Now, I tell your honor,” here Hi- | 
ram thrust one end of the sausage | 
into his capacious mouth, “Now, I tell 
your honor, this here sassidge ain’t | 


nowhere’s near dec’mposed.” He took 
another generous mouthful. “And whom- | 
soever says so, your honor, has never | 
tasted of this here sassidge, nor been 
able to judge, your honor, if it warn’t 
good nor nohow.” With a final gulp! 
he had swallowed the last morsel of | 
the sausage, and that before the judge | 
had had time to recover sufficiently | 
from his amazement to break into 
Hiram’s flow of argument. | 

The corpus delicti gone, there was, 
no evidence on which to convict Hi- 
ram Abercrombie, whom the judge dis- 
charged after a severe reprimand as a 
warning against future depredations. 
Friend Hiram went home in ecstasy, 


but before reaching “Ye Olde Inne” 
his insides began to feel queer, and 
blue white tints showed around his 


generally purple nose. No sooner had 
he reached the charitable seclusion 
of his barroom, and set himself in the 
nearest chair, than he summoned his 


wife, who anxiously questioned him as 
to the result of his trial. 

The 
vived Hiram 
make 
gasped. 
they 


mention of his victory re- 


some. “They 
nothin’, Samanthy, 


me ” he 


iil warn’t nothin’ left tc git a 





couldn’t 


“IT et that goldarned sassidge | 


passin’ mortal idee on _ foodstuffs 
from.” He gasped and _hiccoughed. 
“Now, jest run, Samanthy, an’ git me 
that bottle of rye and a tall glass. 
Guess that’ll settle me stummick 
some.’—Fliegende Blatter. 





THE GIRLS. 


Hear the laughter of the girls— 
Pretty girls! 


What a fund of merriment each ‘ruby lip 
unfurls! 
How they chatter, chatter, chatter, 
In the balmy air of night! 
While the stars that over-spatter 
All the heavens hear their clatter 
In a soft and mild delight; 
In a sorter-kinder rhyme, 
, Keeping time, time, time, 
To the tintinabulation that, unceasing, 
_ ever puris 
From the girls, girls, girls, 
’ Girls, girls, girls, 
From the wild, capricious, saucy, jaunty 
girls. 


See the flirting of the girls, 
Radiant girls! 
Through the mazes of the ball, 

and down the stately hall! 
How he skippeth to and fro, 
And perspires! 


Would that we idiot all 


could tell the 


we know 
Of the fires 
Into which the false one hurls 
Each new victim—see the flames, how it 
swirls! 
How it curls! 
How it curls! 
Better far that they were churls, 


Than fall victims to the girls, 
To the prattle and the rattle 
Of the girls, girls, girls, 
Girls, girls, girls— 
the sacking and heart-racking of the 
girls! 


—St. Louis Times. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Part |. 

California is one of the largest states 
of the Union. It more than 
| one-half of our coast in that 

Its area 158,360 square 
There is only one state in the 
Union that is larger than Canifornia, 
and that state Texas. It is more 
than three times as large as Pennsyl- 
valia or New York and nearly two and 
|a half times as large as all the New 
England states combined. 

California has a coast line of nearly 
|1000 miles. It is longer than that of 
jany other state except one. The coast 


occupies 
Pacific 
section. is 
miles. 


is 
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is bold and rocky, with but few marked 
indentations or good harbors. The 
wind blows almost constantly from the 
ocean and the fogs make navigation 
along the coast dangerous. 

San Francisco bay is fifty miles long 
and its greatest width is about 12 miles. 
The only landlocked harbor north of 
San Francisco is Bumboldt bay, 230 
miles distant. It is 14 miles long and 
from one to four miles wide. 


Part Il. 


San Pedro and Tomales bays also 
afford well protected harbors. There 
is one channel that separates. the Santa 
Barbara Islands from the mainland 
The Farallone Islands are 30 miles 
west of San Francisco, are the home 
of innumerable sea fowl on the south- 
ernmost of this group is a noted light- 
house. Its light is 360 feet above sea 
level. There many other 
known lights on the coast. California 
has some of the best of the 
Come, Come, Come to California. 

ASHLEY JONES. 


are well 


world. 





The Buxton Gazette, Buxton, Iowa, 
Rev. L. DeMond, editor, is taking on 
new features and becoming a national 
newspaper. It is now running an orig- 
inal serial story, “The Mystery of the 
Tow Path,’ by Mr. Hanson Best, one 
of its own special contributors and al- 





so has been a regular Washington 
correspondent. 
“THE BROWNSVILLE INCIDENT— 


1906. 

Have you seen the picture? 

Get one! Why? 

Briefly described it tells at a glance 
the whole story of the Brownsville in- 
cident. 

The picture may be described as 
follows: Occupying a conspicuous 
place in the right background may be 
seen the dome of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, at the foot of the steps in 
heroic size is seen the figure of Sena- 
tor Joseph Benson Foraker holding up 





the scales of Justice in his right hand. 
Below, and to the left, two other fig- 
ures appear, the one nearest the Sena- 
tor with outstretched hands is the 
soldier figure of Sergeant Mingo San- 
ders, twenty-eight years in the United 
States Army—on the plains—in Span- 
ish America, in the Philippines, during 
all of which time his record was fault- 
less from every point of view—yet 
“discharged without honor,” is written 
on the document he holds in his hand. 
Further, and to the left, stands Labor, 
symbolized in an attitude of commen- 
dation of the characteristic service 
rendered by Senator Foraker for the 
soldier no less than in labor’s own be- 
half. 

Every lover of justice should get 
this picture which so graphically por- 
trays a most memorable eveut in our 
military history. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 

Address:— 
E. M. JOHNSON, 

1328 T St., NW., Washington, D. C. 

Prices—postal card size, 5 cts. a 
piece, or 50 cts. a dozen. Picture, 
8x10, 25 ets. a piece, or $2.50 a dozen, 
sent prepaid. Special terms to agents 
upon application. Address as above. 








“BABY BIRDIE’S PRAYER.” 


Is the name of a new, very delightful 
and pleasing home song and chorus, 
composed by Jane A. Havens. 

This is certainly one of the sweetest 
home songs ever published. It is es- 
pecially suitable and adapted for the 
home, church and choir use. 


Chorus. 
Sun#ght reflects now that sweet cherub 
kneeling, 
With hands like twin snowflakes, 


still clasping in prayer, 
And the soft fall of blossoms, like an- 
gel hands, stealing 
the bow’d head, bedecking her 
bright golden hair; 
And those liquid biue eyes, with dia- 
mond drops clinging 
To the long, sweeping lashes of this 
wandering elf, 
As she whispered her prayer with such 
trusting devotion, 
‘Please, God, save poor papa, for he 
tan’t save himself.” 


To 
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The regular retail price of this song | 
is 50 cents per copy. Our readers will | 
receive a copy postpaid by sending 10 


cents in silver or postage stamps to 
The Globe Music Co., 1155 Broadway, 
New York. 

N. B.—For church entertainments or 


church socials, twenty-one beautiful 
moving-picture slides can be obtained 
for this song by addressing the pub- 
lishers. | 


HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKING. 


Veal Cutlets with Ham—Purchase 
two veal cutlets; on one place a slice 
of ham; cover with the second cutlet. 
Place in a roasting pan and cook un- 
til tender in an oven, hot at first, to/| 
sear the meat, but lowered to moder- | 
ate heat. The gravy will be delicious. 


Chinese Balls—Melt one pound of 
cheese in a saucepan, and half table- 
spoon butter and half cup cream; | 
when thoroughly mixed add one cup 
English walnut meats, blanched and 
chopped, and a dash of paprika. Pour 
into a dish, and when partly hard 


form into little balls with butter pad- 
dles. Prepare them the day before they 
are to be served. 

Bran Gems—Butter size of an egg, | 
three-fourths cup brown sugar or one- 
half cup sour milk, one cup flour, two 
cups bran. A little salt. Teaspoonful 
soda dissolved in warm water, one cup 
currants. Bake about 20 minutes. 

Bran Bread—One: quarte clean bran, 
one pint white flour, one pint sweet 
milk, six ounces New Orleans molas- 
ses, one egg, two teaspoons bicarbon- 
ate of soda. Bake in gem tins. 

Tomato Salad—Cut five round toma- 
toes of uniform size in halves. Scoop 
out the pulp withot breaking the 
skins. To a half cupful of cold diced 
tongue, add the tomato pulp and juice, 
one-fourth saltspoonful salt, enough 
to coved the tip of the spoon of cay- 
enne, teaspoonful olive oil and juice 
of half a lemon. Fill the tomato skins 
and set on ice. Serve on crisp lettuce 
leaves. 

To prevent raisins or currants in 
cake from dropping to the bottom of 
the pan first put a little of the dough 
into the pan and then put in the cake 
mixture to which the fruit, well 
floured, has been added. 


SEWING. 
A Time Saving Device. 
If you like to change your dress 
shields frequently, but dislike the 


time it takes, try this method: 

Sew on each end of the shield one 
half of a dress snap and on your cor- 
cover, to correspond. the other 
half. When you want to wear a fresh 
pair of shields all you have to do is 
to “snap” them in place. It is as 


set 


|quickly and easily done as fastening 


your glove. They stay as firmly as 


| 
though sewed, and they do not rust or 


tear out as when pinned. Always get 


your shields of one size, so that any 
| pair of shields will fit any corset cov- 


er. After you have the dress snaps 
once sewed in your trouble of chang- 


ing shields is ended. It will take lit- 
tle more time than getting a fresh 
handkerchief. 

CARE OF CHILDREN, SANITA- 


TION, ETC. 
Sore Finger. 

When a finger has been pinched if 
it is at once immersed in boiling wa- 
ter the inflammation will be quickly 
allayed. 





Restless Babies. 

When a child is restless from teeth- 
ing it can often be quieted by giving 
it a warm bath, as hot as the baby can 
endure. Do not allow the child to stay 
in too long, or weakness will follow. 





HINTS TO WOMEN. 

Nothing is daintier for the dining 
room than the candle, especially in 
summer if artificial light is needed. 
Pretty shades can be made easily at 
small cost. 

Buy the wire frames and make close 
fitting covers of linen colored pongee, 
stenciling conventional designs on 
the four sides. 

Another pretty affair is a shade of 
white linen, also fitted to the wire 
frame, and finished at the bottom with 
a narrow frill of valenciennes lace. To 
make the linen shades more elaborate 
a ‘little hand embroidery may be add- 
ed. 

Shades made along these’ general 
lines have the added value of being 
easily laundered. 














HOW A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
TEACHER CAN MAKE 
MONEY. 





The Youth’s 
Companion 


If there are school teachers, especial- 
ly those in small towns and cities, 
who wish to make some extra cash, 
they are advised to correspond at once 
with Mr. A. R. Stewart, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 








Dignified Employment 
For Women. 
Does y ur wife, sister or daughter 
want employment of a dignified and 
congenial character? If so, write at 
once for particulars to 
MR. A R. STEWART 


Tuskegee Institute i: Alabama 





Sil OR OTIS I RON Nt 
QUERIES. 


It Comes Lvery Week 


Among the contents of the New Volume 
for 1908 will Le 


250 Good Stories 


Serial Stories, Stories of Charac- 
ter, Adventure and Heroism, 


350 Contributions 


Articles, Sketches, Reminiscen- 
ces by Famous Men and Women. 


1000 Graphic Notes 


on Current Events, D’scoveries and 
Inventio :s in Nature and Science. 


2000 One-Minute Stories, 
Bits of Humor and Miscellany, 
the Weekly Health Article, Timely 
Editorials, "he Children’s Page, etc. 


Bample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announce- 
ment for 1908 sent Free to u.ny address. 





Have you seen the new publication 


Which is sco-ing such a phenomenal 
success among all classes of readers? 
Querivs answers queries on any sub- 
ject. Queries is novel, fascinating, en- 
tertaining. educational, and of inter- 
est to member of 


The 


every the family. 


publication improves with cach 


number, and new features are all the 
time being introduced. You cannot fail 
to like it. Only twenty-five cents a 


sear. Write at once for a free sample 





r 








copy. Address QUERIES, 1716 Cali- 


fornia street, Denver, Colo. Remem- 


ber sample copy FREE. 








GUVERNMENT PUSITIONS 


WANTED—At once, 5000 young men tu 
prepare tor the coming Civil Service Ex- 
aminations, viz: Railway Mail Clerk, Clerk- 
Carrier, Postoffice Service, Rural Carrier. 
Custom-H vuse, ete. Salary $900 to $1900 
per annum. Instructions by muil, at your 
own home; common education sufficient: 
More than 41,000 civil service appoint- 
ments made last year. Write at once in- 
closing. stamp. Address NATIONAL 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL Dept. 98, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 

Women take the Postoffice and Custom- 
House examination. 





Evcry New Subscriber 


v-ho cuts out and sends this slip 
et once with name and address 
and $1.75 will receive 


FREE 


All the issues of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1907 

The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 

The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hang- 
ing Calendar for 1908, then 

The Companion for the 52 weeks 
of 1908-~ library of the best read- 
ing for every member of tLe family. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











New subscriptions received at this oMees. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 
inspiring. Kvery Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition.—I'wo volumes in one, 1100 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 
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Price reduced 


be 
lem.’ 





LIFE AND TIMES OF FRED. 
ERICK DOUGLASS, 
Fr derick Douglass. 
UP FROM SLAVERY,.. .. 


THE BLACK CAT CLUB 
James D. Corrothers. 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, 
and Other Poems, 
J. Madison Bell. 
SHADOW AND LIGHT, 
Miflin W. Gibbs. 
LIGHT AHEAD FOR THE NE- 
GRO, 
E. A. Johnson. 
THE FANATICS, 
Pau] Laurence Dunbar. 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
THE HINDERED HAND, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
OVERSHADOWED, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
UNFETTERED, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM, 


DREAMS OF LIFE, 
T. Thomas Fortune 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 
Booker T. Washington. 
THE SOULS’OF BLACK FOLK, 1 
W. E. B. DuBois. 
THE AFTERMATH OF SLAV- 
ERY, 
William A. Sinclair. 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO, 
3ooker T. Washiregton. 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS, 
Booker T. Washington. 


If you wish to present your friend 
long cherished—send a book on 


$2 50| 


Booker T. Washington. 


Representative American Writers. 


from $7.00 to $4.00 


the vital question: 





TUSKEGEE AND 
PLE, 
Booker T. Washington. 
50, THE CONJURE WOMAN, 
Charles W. Chesnutt. 
00 THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
| AND OTHER STORIES, 
| Charles W. Chesnutt. 
25| THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CE- 
DARS, 
Charles W. Chesnutt. 


ITS PEO- 


25 


THE MARROW OF TRADITION, 


Charles W. Chesnutt. 
00, THE PEYTONIA COOK BOOK, 
Miss Atholene Peyton. 
50 THOUGHTS | MET ON THE 
HIGHWAY, 
Henry Norman. 
|THE SONS OF ALLEN, 
Dr. Horace Talbert. 
| THE COLOR LINE, 
William Benjamin 
THE BROTHERS’ WAR, 
1 00 | John C. Reed. 
| JOHN BROWN, 
1 25 | Hermann Von Holst. 
| LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
50, JOHN BROWN, 
| Frank B. Sanborn. 
50; THE NEGRO IS A MAN, 
W. S. Armistead. 
50 | TUSKEGEE, 
Max Bennett Thrasher. 
tHe NEGRO—THE SOUTH- 
62) ERNER’S PROBLEM, 
| Thomas Nelson Page. 
| THE STORY OF THE CONGO, 
1 25 | Henry Wellington Wack. 
|GARRISON THE NON-RESI- 
1 " DENT, 


25 | 
00 | 


1 00 Smith. 


Ernest Crosby. 


with an acceptable gift—one that will 
“The Negro Prob- 


2.0% 


25 


50 


50 


00 





Send all orders by Registered Letter, P.O. or Express Money Order to 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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